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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

A review  of  the  literature  about  stuttering  indicates  that 
this  phenomenon  has  been  extensively  investigated  and  that  there  is 
much  disagreement  about  both  its  causes  and  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  those  who  stutter.  One  factor  to  which  many  writers  have 
alluded  more  or  less  directly  is  the  degree  to  which  the  person  who 
stutters  reveals  his  attitudes  and  feelings  to  others.  Some  of  these 
authorities  suggest  that  individuals  who  stutter  are  low  self- 
disclosers,  i.e.,  they  tend  to  reveal  less  of  themselves  to  other 
persons  than  do  non-stutterers.  However,  little  direct  evidence  on 
this  factor  has  been  presented.  If  those  who  stutter  disclose  them- 
selves in  some  atypical  manner,  this  factor  should  become  apparent 
when  their  behavior  is  compared  systematically  with  other  groups  in 
the  population.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  study  reported  here  to 
explore  self-revelation  among  young  adult  persons  who  stutter, in 
order  to  learn  how  they  differ  from  those  who  do  not  stutter. 

A theoretical  basis  of  self-disclosure  is  derived  from  cognitive- 
perceptual  theory  which  has  been  presented  by  Combs  and  Snygg  (1959), 
Gordon  (1962),  Maslow  (1954,  1962),  Mower  (1961)  and  Jourard  (1963, 
1964).  Combs  and  Snygg  (1959)  discuss  the  self-disclosure  phenomenon 
in  the  following  manner: 

The  adequate  personality  is  "open"  and  has  an 
"all-the-cards-on-the-table"  kind  of  relationship  about 
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him  . . . behavior  is  a primary  function  of  the  person's 
perceptual  field  at  the  moment  ...  perceptions  about 
self  are  vital  and  important  to  be  "he"  at  all  times 
and  places. 

Gordon  (1962)  offers  the  following: 

The  self  is  an  open  energy  system  which  depends  upon 
interchange.  The  self  system  forms  from  evaluational 
interactions  between  an  infant  and  the  people  surrounding 
him.  The  openness  of  the  self  system  is  not  fixed.  Self 
image  is  learned  through  evaluational  interaction. 

Maslow  (1954,  1962)  states  the  following: 

Psychotherapy  becomes  a systematic  need  gratification 
through  a very  special  type  of  interpersonal  relationship 
. . . such  a need  gratification  in  part  explains  why  so 
many  people  are  helped  by  persons  who  are  well-meaning  but 
who  are  untrained  in  counseling  technique  and  theory  . . . 
sel f-actualizing  people  have  a feeling  of  commonality, 
an  openness  to  experiences. 

Mower  (1961)  reports: 

Most  pastoral  counseling  falls  short  as  does  secular 
psychotherapy,  of  the  crucial  quest  for  salvation  and 
personal  wholeness.  If  one  takes  the  neurotic's  guilt 
seriously,  therapy  must  obviously  go  beyond  mere  counseling 
to  self-disclosure,  not  just  to  therapist,  but  to  signifi- 
cant others  in  the  neurotic's  life. 

Inherent  in  the  above  quotations  is  the  interchange  of  a genuine 
nature  that  should  ideally  exist  between  the  individual  and  his  environ- 
ment. This  interchange  may  be  termed  self-disclosure.  Jourard  (1964) 
states  that: 


Self-disclosure  refers  to  the  process  of  making  the 
self  known  to  others.  Inherent  in  the  idea  of  self- 
disclosure as  used  in  this  sense  is  that  it  is  genuine 
and  reality-oriented.  It  is  the  making  known  of  true, 
real  or  actual  experiences,  ideas,  needs,  values,  etc., 
to  some  target.  For  example,  a self-disclosure  target  is 
defined  as  the  person  to  whom  a disclosure  of  self  is  made. 
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In  consideration  of  the  above  theoretical  bases  of  self- 
disclosure, a review  of  the  literature  concerning  this  area  as  well 
as  the  area  of  stuttering  follows. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

Self -Pis closure 

Studies  utilizing  experimental  methods  have  investigated  self- 
disclosure as  it  relates  to  the  following  areas:  a)  personality 

health,  b)  sex  of  subjects,  c)  age  of  subjects,  d)  cultural  differences, 
e)  academic  achievement,  f)  subject  matter  disclosed,  g)  to  whom  a 
disclosure  is  made  and  h)  the  input-output  effect  of  self-disclosure. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  relate  directly  to  the  study 
reported  in  the  following  pages  as  indicated  in  the  subsequent  summary 
statements . 

Jourard  (1964)  cites  several  authors  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  forming  one  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  self -disclosure; 
that  accurate  portrayal  of  the  self  to  others  is  an  identifying 
criterion  of  healthy  personality,  and  the  opposite,  that  neurosis  is 
related  to  the  inability  to  know  one's  real  self  and  to  make  it' 
kno\m  to  others.  These  assumptions  are  supported  by  studies  conducted 
by  Mullaney  (1964)  and  Jourard  (1961d,  unpub.,  1961c)  who  utilized 
MMPI  and  Rorschach  profiles.  In  addition,  Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958) 
found  a significant,  positive  correlation  between  parent  cathexis 
and  self-disclosure  to  parents,  i.e.,  the  more  parents  were  liked, 


the  higher  the  disclosure,  to  them. 
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Brodsky  (1964)  reports  somewhat  conflicting  results  in  that 
males  who  sought  counseling  in  their  college  dormatories  demonstrated 
higher  self-disclosure  to  their  best  male  or  female  friend  than  did 
control  subjects.  However,  the  counseling  group  preferred  to  rate 
self-disclosure  to  parents  significantly  lower  than  did  control 
subjects . 

Females  disclose  more  than  do  males  according  to  the  following 
studies  conducted  by  Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958),  Jourard  and  Landsman 
(1960)  and  Jourard  and  Richman  (1963).  However,  Rickers-Ovsiankina 
and  Kasmin  (1958)  found  opposite  results  and  Zief  (1962),  as  well 
as  Plog  (1965),  found  no  significant  differences. 

In  relation  to  age  and  its  effect  upon  self-disclosure, 

Jourard  (1964)  states: 

As  people  get  older,  the  amount  they  disclose  to 
other  people  in  their  lives,  especially  parents  and  same- 
sex  friend,  gradually  diminishes.  Disclosure  to  opposite- 
sex  friend,  or  spouse,  increases  from  the  age  of  17  up 
to  about  the  fifties  and  then  drops  off. 

Other  studies  involving  a smaller  age  range  of  up  to  eight  years  con- 
ducted by  Plog  (1965)  and  Brodsky  and  Komardis  (1966)  indicated 
no  significant  differences  in  self-disclosure  attributable  to  age. 
Also,  Rivenbark  (1966),  who  studied  a school  population  of  fifth 
through  eleventh  graders,  found  only  tenuous  support  for  the  hypo- 
thesis that  self-disclosure  will  increase  with  age. 

Cultural  differences  in  self-disclosure  have  been  reported  by 
Plog  (1965)  who  found  that  American  subjects  disclosed  more  than  did 
German  subjects.  He  concluded: 
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The  descriptive-analytic  picture  of  the  typical 
German  and  American  offered  by  Lewin  is  supported  by  the 
results  of  this  study  in  that  the  . . . German  is  more 
likely  to  be  formal  and  self-inhibited.  . . the  American 
retains  a willingness  to  be  self-revealing. 

Jourard  (1961f)  reported  that  in  a study  of  female  subjects,  American 
women  disclosed  more  than  did  British  women  and  in  1963,  he  conducted 
a study  that  demonstrated  American  subjects  as  higher  disclosers  than 
Puerto  Rican  subjects.  Among  a group  of  university  students  from 
countries  in  the  Middle  East,  Melikan  (1962)  reports  no  significant 
differences  with  regard  to  highness  or  lowness  of  self -disclosure . 
However,  he  did  find  some  significant  differences  in  self-disclosure 
to  target-persons  among  the  different  countries.  According  to 
Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958),  Negro  college  students  disclosed  less 
than  did  Caucasian  students.  Socio-economic  differences  in  self- 
disclosure were  found  by  Komarovsky  et  al.  (unpub.,  1959)  in  that 
working  class  individuals  were  more  likely  to  have  had  poor  marriage 
communication  than  individuals  from  various  professions.  Also, 
working  class  individuals  were  less  prone  to  have  a confidant  other 
than  their  spouse. 

In  a study  involving  Jewish,  Catholic,  Baptist  and  Methodist 
subjects,  Jourard  (1961b)  found  only  one  religious  difference  with 
regard  to  self-disclosure,  namely,  that  Jewish  males  were  higher  self- 
disclosers  than  were  subjects  of  other  beliefs.  Cooke  (1962) 
studied  subjects  who  were  found  to  be  highly  religious  by  means  of 
self-report  questionnaire.  These  subjects  did  not  demonstrate  higher 
self -disclosure  than  did  other  subjects  who  did  not  rate  themselves 
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highly  religious.  Cooke  states,  "self-disclosure  to  parents  and 
extent  of  religious  behavior  were  virtually  independent  of  one 
another." 

Studies  suggest  that  self-disclosure  is  not  related  to  measured 
I.Q.  so  long  as  the  I.Q.  is  within  normal  limits,  but  self-disclosure 
may  be  related  to  academic  achievement.  Brodsky  and  Komardis  (1966) 
found  no  relation  between  self-disclosure  and  either  I.Q.  or 
educational  level  in  subjects  who  were  male  prisoners.  However,  the 
ranges  of  I.Q.  and  educational  level  were  rather  limited.  Jourard 
(1961e)  reports  that  a study  of  self-disclosure  among  student 
nurses  demonstrated  that  students  with  high  grades  tended  to  be 
high  in  self-disclosure.  Also,  Powell  and  Jourard  (1963)  found 
self-disclosure  patterns  that  differed  between  under-achieving 
college  students  and  those  students  who  were  performing  at  appropriate 
levels. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  the  patterns  of  self-disclosure , 
i.e,,  the  aspects  of  the  self  that  are  disclosed  as  well  as  the  target- 
persons  to  whom  the  aspects  are  disclosed. ^Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958) 
state  that  subjects  disclosed  more  about:  a)  attitudes  and  opinions, 

b)  tastes  and  interests  and  c)  work,  and  less  about  a)  money, 
b)  personality  and  c)  body. 

In  the  same  study,  Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958)  found  several  dis- 
closure patterns  toward  targets,  i.e.,  the  person  to  whom  a disclosure  is 
made.  The  patterns  were  as  follows:  a)  unmarried  subjects  disclosed 
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more  to  mother  than  to  either  father,  male  'friend  or  female  friend 
and  b)  married  subjects  disclosed  less  to  mother,  father  and  same- 
sex  friend  than  comparable  unmarried  subjects;  hox^ever,  married 
subjects  disclosed  more  to  their  spouse  than  the  unmarried  subjects 
disclosed  to  any  one  of  the  target-persons  (mother,  father,  male 
friend  or  female  friend). 

In  a subsequent  study  involving  marital  status  and  self- 
disclosure, Katz  (unpub.,  1961)  reported  that  wives  disclosed  £ 
more  anxiety  than  did  husbands;  however,  there  were  no  sex  dif- 
ferences on  disclosure  of  other  topics. 

It  has  been  hypothesized  by  the  following  experimenters  that 
self-disclosure  to  a target  tends  to  beget  self -disclosure  from  that 
target  in  return:  Jourard  (1959),  Jourard  and  Landsman  (1960), 

Jourard  and  Richman  (1963)  and  Rivenbark  (1966).  The  phenomenon 
has  been  termed  the  "dyadic  effect"  and  Jourard  (1964);  states: 

The  capacity  to  disclose  authentically,  in  response 
that  is  appropriate  to  the  setting,  to  the  authentic 
disclosure  of  the  other  person  in  a dyad  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  indicants  of  healthy  personality.  It 
betokens  . . . the  capacity  to  enter  and  sustain  dialogue. 

The  studies  cited  above  tend  to  view  self-disclosure  as  a 

recognizable  and  measurable  basis  for  determining  differences  between 

certain  populations,  and  it  has  been  hypothesized  in  the  literature 

that  the  stutterer  and  the  non-stutterer  are  different  with  respect 
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to  self-disclosure.  The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  test  the 
above  hypothesis  by  experimental  means. 

Stuttering 

The  phenomenon  of  stuttering  has  been  much  more  widely  investi- 
gated than  has  self-disclosure.  Stuttering  may  be  generally  defined 
as  speech  behavior  which  when  empirically  observed,  is  abnormally 
dysfluent.  Another  definition,  according  to  West  (I960),  is  as 
follows : 

Stuttering  is  a disorder  or  anomaly  of  conver- 
sational attitude  . . . occurring  when  the  speaker  is 
aware  that  the  auditor  regards  him  as  a stutterer  or 
when  the  speaker  fears  that  the  auditor  may  so  regard 
him. 

West's  definition  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  first  defi- 
nition. However,  West's  definition  is  perceptual  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  highly  amenable  to  empirical  research  due  to  problems  of  matching 
self-reports  of  internal  attitude  with  external  behavior. 

In  the  literature,  there  appears  to  be  a degree  of  disagree- 
ment concerning:  a)  what  stuttering  is,  b)  how  to  treat  it  and 

c)  how  to  prevent  its  origins.  Nevertheless,  most  contributions  to 
the  literature  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  that  are  concerned 
with:  a)  organic  factors,  b)  learned  behavior  factors  and 

c)  psychoneurotic  factors.  Therefore,  for-  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
authors  or  investigators  selected  for  review  are  those  whose  studies 
concerning  stuttering  appear  to  be  most  relevant  to  the  self- 
disclosure phenomenon. 
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Theorists  who  support  organic  stuttering  do  not  appear  to 
be  concerned  with  the  cognitive-perceptual  aspects  of  the  stutterer 
and  there  is  little  allusion  to  the  self-disclosure  phenomenon  among 
these  theorists.  However,  organicity  in  stuttering  does  not  appear 
to  be  widely  accepted  and  authorities  usually  favor  multiple  cau- 
sation, i.e.,  stuttering  may  be  caused  and/or  maintained  not  only 
by  organic  factors  but  also  by  non-organic  factors.  Eisenson  (1958), 
who  appears  to  support  the  concept  of  organicity  in  stuttering,  states 
that  there  are  some  stutterers  who  have  some  degree  of  psychogenic 
involvement  and  that  they  may  be  most  nonfluent  in  situations  which 
require  them  to  give  of  themselves.  Also,  it  appears  that  most 
organic  theorists  prescribe  rehabilitation  or  therapy  that  usually 
involves  some  manipulation  of  the  stutterer's  cognitive-perceptual 
system. 

Sheehan  (1956),  who  may  be  classified  as  a behavior  theorist, 
holds  that  stuttering  is  a learned  phenomenon.  He  reported  that 
stutterers  show  "more  hesitancy  when  dealing  with  material  which 
they  are  reluctant  to  reveal"  and  it  would  appear  that  with  regard 
to  target-persons,  stutterers  are  able  to  speak  with  relative 
fluency  when  alone  or  when  speaking  to  animals  or  subordinates. 

In  therapy,  Sheehan  (1956)  recommends:  "encouraging  expression  of 

feeling,  improving  interpersonal  relationships  and  reducing  'holding 
back'  behavior." 
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Van  Riper  (1963)  appears  to  support  self-disclosure  and  the 
personal  interchange  accompanying  it.  He  holds  that  not  only  a young 
stutterer  but  also  his  parents  should  be  counseled  in  expression  of 
feelings,  and  assignments  should  be  made  to  aid  the  stutterer  in  self- 
exploration as  well  as  self-therapy.  Johnson  (1955),  it  would  appear, 
views  stuttering  as  a phenomenon,  the  outcome  of  which  is  a lack  of 
personal  interchange,  viz.,  in  Johnson's  terminology,  a general 
inhibitory  attitude  that  the  stutterer  experiences  in  any  communi- 
cational  situation. 

Bloodstein  (1958)  supports  the  concept  that  self-acceptance 
is  a vital  aid  to  stuttering  therapy  and  that  in  order  to  achieve 
it,  the  stutterer  must  be  willing  to  admit,  discuss  and  disclose 
his  stuttering  problem  to  others. 

Theorists  who  view  stuttering  as  a psychoneurotic  manifesta- 
tion refer  to  the  self-disclosure  phenomenon  in  the  following  ways. 
Barbara  (1962)  speaks  of  the  stutterer's  self-alienation,  i.e., 
the  stutterer  only  cares  how  he  sounds  to  others  and  how  they  think 
about  him.  Therapy,  according  to  Barbara,  is  difficult  because  the 
stutterer  employs  language  to  impress  rather  than  to  disclose  feelings. 

Glauber  (1943)  holds  that  stuttering  is  the  expression  of  a 
struggle  between  the  wish  to  speak  and  the  wish  not  to  speak,  i.e., 
the  wish  to  speak  could  be  to  the  wish  to  disclose  what 

Glauber  terms  "the  instinctual  urges  seeking  gratification"  and  the 
wish  not  to  speak  is  a result  of  "another  agency  that  seeks  to  control, 
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suppress  or  modify  these  urges.”  Wyatt  (1961)  emphasizes  the 
therapeutic  value  of  verbalizing  (or  disclosing)  of  young  stutterers' 
feelings . 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  self-disclosure 
phenomenon  within  a stuttering  context  is  Travis  (1957),  who  suggests 
the  following: 

Stuttering  may  be  conceived  as  an  advertisement  of 
strong,  unconscious  motives  of  which  the  stutterer  is 
deeply  ashamed  ...  a compromise  between  expression  and 
inhibition,  between  revealing  one's  self  and  concealing 
one's  self  due  to  feared  criticisms  of  one's  true 
thoughts  and  words. 

Therapy , according  to  Travis,  should  be  designed  to  allow  the  therapist 
to  become  an  ideal  target  to  whom  the  stutterer  can  self-disclose . 

Purpose 

A review  of  the  literature  has  produced  references  to  self- 
disclosure, but  there  appear  to  be  few  or  no  experimental  data  to 
substantiate  the  above  authorities'  views  regarding  the  possibility 
of  distorted  self-disclosure  in  the  stutterer.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  study  to  attempt  to  determine  whether  two  com- 
parable groups  differ  in  terms  of  self-disclosure  when  one  of  the 
groups  is  composed  of  adult  male  stutterers. 

The  two  basic  hypotheses  underlying  this  study  are  as  follows: 
HI.  Young  adult  male  stutterers  self-disclose  significantly 
less  in  amount  than  do  comparable  non-stutterers  to 
mother,  father,  male  friend  and  female  friend. 
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H2.  Stutterers  self-disclose  significantly  less  than  do 

comparable  non-stutterers  across  subject-matter  areas. 

The  procedure  followed  concerning  this  study  will  be  presented 


in  Chapter  II. 


CHAPTER  II 


PROCEDURE 

To  study  the  purported  relationship  between  self-disclosure 
and  stuttering,  a procedure  of  four  steps  was  established  that  would 
allow  the  experimenter  to  compare  the  self -disclosure  of  stutterers 
and  non-stutterers.  Step  one  was  an  evaluation  of  the  instrument  chosen 
to  measure  self-disclosure.  Step  two  involved  the  administration  of 
the  instrument  to  a group  of  adult  male  stutterers.  Step  three  con- 
cerned the  administration  of  the  instrument  to  a control  group  of 
adult  male  non-stutterers  and  step  four  was  an  analysis  of  the  results 
from  the  comparison  between  the  two  groups. 

Instruments 

Self-disclosure  for  both  the  stuttering  group  and  the  non- 
stuttering group  was  measured  by  a self-report  questionnaire  constructed 
by  Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958)  which  consists  of  sixty  items  and  may  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  The  questionnaire  items  are  classified  into 
six  general  categories  or  aspects  of  personal  information  as  follows: 

1)  attitudes  and  opinions,  2)  tastes  and  interests,  3)  work  or  studies, 
4)  money,  5)  personality  and  6)  body.  The  degree  to  which  the  subjects 
had  revealed  or  disclosed  these  aspects  to  target-persons  was  determined 
by  a 0 to  2 rating  scale.  The  target-persons  to  whom  the  subjects  were 
to  have  disclosed  were:  mother,  father,  male  friend  and  female  friend. 
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The  scale  has  been  developed  for  and  used  with  college  popu- 
lations and  appeared  applicable  to  this  study.  The  reliability  of 
this  questionnaire  as  reported  by  Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958) 
provided  a split-half  reliability  of  .94,  indicating  that  subjects 
answer  consistently  across  both  target-persons  and  aspects. 

Fitzgerald  (1963)  reports  similar  results  using  the  odd-even  method 
of  determining  reliability.  Fiske  (1966)  maintains  that  this  question- 
naire is  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  a number  of  psychological  tests. 

This  questionnaire,  when  subjected  to  test-retest  procedures, 
has  been  reported  to  be  reliable.  Brodsky  and  Komardis  (1966) 
found  no  change  within  a group  of  prisoners  in  overall  self- 
disclosure scores  over  a period  of  five  weeks.  Taylor  (1965)  found 
a significant  increase  in  self-disclosure  between  roommates  over  a 
thirteen-week  period;  however,  this  increase  appeared  to  be  gradual 
and  general.  Rickers-Ovsiankina  and  Kusmin  (1958),  using  a similar 
technique,  found  a retest  reliability  of  .69  after  eighteen  months. 

The  validity  of  the  Jourard  and  Lasakow  questionnaire  has 
been  studied  by  several  researchers.  Jourard  and  Landsman  (I960) 
found  close  agreement  between  self-rated  disclosure  and  ratings  by 
others  in  a sample  of  college  men.  Query  (1964)  found  a significant 
correlation  between  scores  on  the  Jourard  and  Lasakow  questionnaire 
and  the  number  of  self-disclosure  behavioral  items  which  were  checked 
by  observers  on  the  Finney  Group  Psychotherapy  Rating  Scale  while 
these  subjects  were  in  group  therapy.  Rivenbark  (1966)  found 
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significant  positive  correlations  between  self-rated  disclosure 
and  ratings  by  others  in  a school  setting  of  grades  5,  7,  9 and  11. 

In  a study  involving  spouses,  Swenson,  Shapiro  and  Gilner  (unpub.,  1966) 
administered  the  Jourard  and  Lasakow  questionnaire  to  husbands  and 
wives  and  afterwards  asked  if  their  spouses  had  told  or  disclosed 
as  much  as  they  had  indicated  on  their  questionnaire.  The  authors 
concluded  that  the  scale  is  a valid  indicator  of  self-disclosure. 11 
In  support  of  the  above,  Fiske  (1966)  states: 

The  adequacy  of  a test  is  a direct  function  of 
the  degree  of  structuring  of  the  typical  item-stimulus 
. . . items  in  personality  instruments  can  be  highly 
structured  by  increasing  the  degree  of  specification.  Thus 
the  Jourard  Self-Disclosure  Questionnaire  (Jourard  and 
Lasakow  1958)  specifies  not  only  the  content  of  the  possible 
disclosure  but  also  the  person  to  whom  it  is  disclosed. 

The  purported  relationship  between  self-disclosure  and  general 

pex-sonality  health  has  been  studied  by  Jourard  (1961d,  unpub.),  who 

reports  in  a study  involving  self-disclosure  and  MMPI  profile  that 

controls  had  higher  mean  self-disclosure  than  did  the  MMPI  clinical 

sample. 


Himelstein  and  Kimbrough  (1963)  found  no  significant  relation- 
ship between  self-disclosure  scores  and  either  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  introducing  oneself  to  classmates  or  the  amount  of  personal 
information  revealed  in  the  introduction.  The  results  of  this  study 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  following  factors:  a)  targets  used 

were  different  in  that  the  male  and  female  friend  came  from  classroom 
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setting  only  and  b)  self-disclosure  appears  to  have  been  made  on  a 
group  basis  rather  than  on  a one-to-one  basis. 


Lubin  and  Harrison  (1964)  report  a nonsignificant  correlation 
between  questionnaire  scores  and  observer-rated  self-disclosing  behavior 
among  a group  of  businessmen.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
was  some  modification  of  the  Self-Disclosure  Questionnaire.  Lubin 
and  Harrison  state: 

To  make  the  instrument  more  suitable  for  use  with 
adults,  the  original  targets  of  "mother,  father"  etc., 
were  changed  to  "person  you  like  best  in  your  work 
setting,  person  of  the  same  sex  that  you  like  outside 
of  work  setting,  person  of  opposite  sex  that  you  like 
outside  of  work  setting." 

The  Self-Disclosure  Questionnaire  (Jourard  and  Lasakow,  1958), 
which  has  been  developed  for  and  used  on  college  populations,  appeared 
to  be  the  best  available  instrument  with  which  to  investigate  and 
accumulate  evidence  for  this  study. 


Subjects 

The  subjects  selected  for  this  study  were  thirty-six  students 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Southeastern  United 
States.  Group  A,  composed  of  eighteen  adult  male  stutterers,  served 
as  the  experimental  group.  Group  B,  comprised  of  eighteen  adult 
male  non-stutterers,  served  as  the  control  group.  In  an  attempt  to 
control  factors  which  may  affect  self-disclosure,  subjects  were 
required  to  meet  certain  criteria.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
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item  listed  below,  the  criteria  for  Groups  A and  B were  identical. 

The  requirements  were  as  follows: 

a)  Group  A subjects  should  be  "moderate  to  severe" 
stutters  and  severity  of  stuttering  should  be  judged 
by  observable  amount  of  dys fluency  rather  than  by 
attitude  or  self-concept. 

b)  Sex:  male. 

c)  Age:  within  the  range  of  17-25  years. 

d)  Education:  enrolled  in  college. 

e)  Marital  status:  single. 

f)  Race:  members  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

g)  Religion:  members  of  the  Christian  faith  or 

profess  non-preference. 

Stuttering  subjects  came  from  the  following  college  speech 
clinics  and  in  the  following  distribution: 

1)  University  of  Florida  - four 

2)  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  - three 

3)  University  of  Miami  - two 

4)  University  of  South  Florida  - three 

5)  Tulane  University  - one 

6)  University  of  Alabama  - one 

7)  University  of  South  Carolina  - three 

8)  Auburn  University  - one 

In  addition  to  the  above,  five  subjects  who  did  not  meet  the  afore- 
mentioned criteria  were  dropped  from  the  study.  Two  of  these  subjects 
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did  not  meet  the  religion  requirement,  one  subject  was  married, 
another  subject  had  one  parent  deceased  and  one  other  subject  could 
not  demonstrate  any  recognizable  dysfluency. 

Administration  of  Questionnaire 

The  initial  step  in  administering  the  questionnaires  to 
subjects  in  Group  A was  to  contact  speech  clinics  at  various  South- 
eastern colleges  whose  administrators  were  made  aware  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  research.  Clinic  administrators  who  could  provide  suitable 
stuttering  subjects  were  given  the  following: 

1)  A Self-Disclosure  Questionnaire  for  each  availa- 
ble subject, with  attached  self-instructions. 

2)  A three-inch  reel  of  recording  tape. 

3)  Criteria  list  for  selection  of  stuttering  subjects. 

4)  Instructions  for  recording  stutterers. 

Samples  of  each  of  the  above  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  clinic 
administrators  returned  the  questionnaires  and  tapes  to  the  experi- 
menter for  analysis  after  they  had  been  completed  by  the  stuttering 
subjects. 

The  small  three-inch  reels  of  recording  tape  containing  one-minute 
samples  of  the  stuttering  subjects'  spontaneous  speech  and  oral  reading 
were  transferred  onto  a master  reel  of  tape  that  was  evaluated  by  two 
judges  from  the  University  of  Florida  Speech  Clinic  so  that  the  first 
experimental  criterion  of  observable  dysfluency  could  be  upheld. 
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Adult  male  students  who  were  enrolled  in  CHN  251  (Comprehensive 
Humanities),  a required  course  for  all  sophomore  students  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  were  chosen  as  subjects  for  Group  B.  This 
control  group  was  selected  from  the  University  of  Florida  rather 
than  from  each  university  providing  experimental  subjects  as  there 
are  few  or  no  data  to  suggest  that  self-disclosure  is  related  to 
college  or  regional  differences  as  long  as  the  differences  do  not 
go  beyond  major  boundaries,  i.e.,  the  North  and  South. 

Both  stuttering  subjects  and  non-stuttering  subjects  were 
non-paid  volunteers  who  performed  at  verbal  request.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  have  both  groups  fill  out  the  questionnaires  under  com- 
parable conditions.  The  questionnaires  were  completed  individually 
or  in  small  groups. 

The  questionnaire  employed  recorded  self-disclosure  to  four 
targets  across  six  subject-matter  areas  or  aspects.  There  were 
ten  questions  to  each  aspect  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Appendix. 

Responses  to  each  of  the  four  targets  followed  each  of  the 
ten  questions;  these  responses  were  totaled  for  the  data  analysis, 
i.e.,  there  were  total  scores  ranging  from  0-20  for  each  target  under 
each  of  the  six  aspects. 

Results  of  these  analyses  follow  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 

The  results  obtained  from  the  administration  of  a self- 
disclosure questionnaire  to  a control  and  experimental  group  were 
expected  to  answer  the  following  hypotheses  stated  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  First,  young  adult  male  stutterers  self-disclose  signifi- 
cantly less  in  amount  than  do  adult  male  non-stutterers  to  mother, 
father,  male  friend  and  female  friend;  and  second,  stutterers  self- 
disclose  significantly  less  across  subject-matter  areas.  The 
pertinent  data  and  statistical  analyses  are  presented  below  indicating 
the  response  of  both  stutterers  and  non-stutterers  to  Jourard  and 
Lasakow's  (1958)  questionnaire  for  self -disclosure . 

Self-Disclosure  to  Target-Person 

The  first  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  ascertain  whether 
adult  male  stutterers  differ  from  non-stutterers  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  self-disclosure  given  to  a target-person,  i.e.,  mother, 
father,  male  friend  and  female  friend.  An  examination  of  Table  1, 
which  is  a summary  of  an  analysis  of  variance  for  factorial  design 
described  by  Winer  (1962,  254  ff.  ),  indicates  that  stutterers  self- 
disclosed  to  target-persons  differently  from  non-stutterers.  The 
difference  is  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence.  In  an  effort 
to  determine  what  particular  target-persons  were  causing  this  overall 
difference  detected  by  analysis  of  variance,  a Tukey  Test  for 
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TABLE  1 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  SUMMARY: 

SELF-DISCLOSURE  OF  ADULT  MALE  STUTTERERS  AND  NON- STUTTERERS 


Source  of  Degrees  of 

Variation  Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

Pertinent 
F Ratios 

Alpha 

Level 

Groups 

1 

195.5104 

195.5104 

7.33085 

.01 

Targets 

3 

71.2164 

23.7388 

<1 

NS 

Aspects 

5 

2179.9265 

435.9851 

16.34770 

.01 

*H1  Groups  X 
Targets 

3 

806.9202 

268.9734 

10.08543 

.01 

**H2  Groups  X 
Aspects 

5 

113.5664 

22.7133 

<1 

NS 

Targets  X Aspects 

15 

1065.9296 

71.0620 

2.66454 

.01 

Groups  X Targets 
X Aspects 

15 

65.7578 

4.3839 

<1 

NS 

Error  Within 

816 

21762.3281 

26.6695 

TOTAL 

863 

26261.1523 

*H1  refers  to  the  first  hypothesis  under  test. 
**H2  refers  to  the  second  hypothesis  under  test. 
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Multiple  Comparisons  of  Means  (Mendenhall,  1968)  was  performed. 
Results  of  this  test  are  reported  in  Table  2,  which  demonstrates 
that  stutterers  self-disclosed  significantly  less  than  did  non- 
stutterers to  male  friend  and  to  female  friend.  However,  stutterers 
and  non-stutterers  did  not  exhibit  any  significant  differences  with 
regard  to  self-disclosure  to  mother  and  to  father.  The  stutterers' 
self-disclosure  scores  did  not  differ  significantly  between  their 
male  friend  and  their  female  friend. 


TABLE  2 

SUMMARY  OF  TUKEY  TEST  FOR  MULTIPLE  COMPARISIONS  OF  MEANS: 
STUTTERER  AND  NON-STUTTERER  SELF-DISCLOSURE  TO  MOTHER, 
FATHER,  MALE  FRIEND  AND  FEMALE  FRIEND 


Means*  are  significantly  different  at  an  alpha  level  of  .05 
if  they  differ  more  than  2.1367  points  and  non-significant 


st.  to 
fern.  f. 

8.24 


st.  to 
male  f. 

8.50 

n-st.  to 
father 

9.12 

n-st.  to 
mother. 

9.24 

st . to 
father 

9.81 

st.  to 
mother 

10.56 

n-st.  to 
fem.  f. 

10.72 

n-st . 
male 

11.73 


to 

f. 


*Mean  scores  were  derived  by  totaling  raw  scores  given  to  a target.  This 
figure  was  then  divided  by  the  total  number  of  raw  scores. 


Figures  1 through  4 present  mean  data  for  self-disclosure  to 
mother,  father,  male  friend  and  female  friend. 


Mean  Self-Disclosure  Score 
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stutterers 

non-stutterers 
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Fig.  1.  Mean  self-disclosure  scores  of  stutterers  and  non- 
stutterers to  mother. 
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TABLE  3 

MEAN  SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  OF  STUTTERERS  AND  NON -STUTTERERS 

TO  MOTHER 


Attitudes 

Tastes 

Work 

Money 

Personality 

Body 

Stutterers 
Non- stutterers 

10.3 

9.3 

11.1 

10.6 

12.6 

10.8 

12.5 

10.0 

7.9 

6.7 

8.8 

8.6 

The  data 

in  Figure  1 

and  Table 

3 above. 

show  a 

pattern  of  no 

significant  difference  between  stutterers  and  non-stutterers  as  regards 


self-disclosure  to  mother 
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Fig.  2.  Mean  self-disclosure  scores  of  stutterers  and  non- 
stutterers to  father. 


TABLE  4 

MEAN  SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  OF  STUTTERERS  AND  NON -STUTTERERS 

TO  FATHER 


Attitudes 

Tastes 

Work 

Money 

Personality 

Body 

Stutterers 

Non-stutterers 

10.0 

10.2 

10.9 

10.9 

11.0 

8.9 

12.3 

10.3 

7.3 

6.3 

7.1 

8.1 

The  data  presented  in  Figure  2 and  Table  4 regarding  self-disclosure 
to  father  reveal  a pattern  of  non-significant  difference  that  is  similar 
to  the  pattern  reported  to  mother  in  Figure  1. 
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Fig.  3.  Mean  self-disclosure  scores  of  stutterers  and  non- 
stutterers to  male  friend. 


TABLE  5 

MEAN  SELF -DISCLOSURE  SCORES  OF  STUTTERERS  AND  NON -STUTTERERS 

TO  MALE  FRIEND 


Attitudes 

Tastes 

Work 

Money 

Personality 

Body 

Stutterers 

12.1 

10.8 

10.2 

6.1 

6.7 

5.2 

Non- stutterers 

14.4 

13.3 

12.4 

9.9 

10.2 

10.1 

The  data  of  Figure  3 and  Table  5 present  a pattern  of  self-disclosure 
toward  male  friend  that  reveals  a significant  difference  between  stutterers 
and  non-stutterers, with  stutterers  being  lower  in  self-disclosure. 
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stutterers  to  female  friend. 


TABLE  6 

MEAN  SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  OF  STUTTERERS  AND  NON-STUTTERERS 

TO  FEMALE  FRIEND 


Attitudes 

Tastes 

Work 

Money 

Personality 

Body 

Stutterers 
Non- stutterers 

10.5 

13.0 

10.8 

18.0 

10.6 

12.7 

5.7 

7.4 

6.9 

10.0 

5.0 

8.8 

The  data  of  Figure  4 and  Table  6 demonstrate  a pattern  of  self- 
disclosure toward  female  friend  that  is  significantly  different  between 
stutterers  and  non-stutterers  in  that  stutterers  present  a profile  that 
is  lower  in  self-disclosure. 
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Self-Disclosure  Across  Subject-Matter  Areas 

■‘•he  second  hypothesis  of  this  research  was  concerned  with 
whether  adult  male  stutterers  when  compared  to  non-stutterers  would 
self-disclose  differently  across  subject-matter  areas  such  as: 
attitudes  and  opinions,  tastes  and  interests,  work  or  studies, 
money,  personality  and  body.  An  examination  of  Table  1,  H2, 
indicates  that  stutterers  and  non-stutterers  did  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly with  regard  to  self-disclosure  of  subject-matter.  Figure  5 
and  Table  7,  below,  present  mean  self-disclosure  scores  of  stutterers 
and  non-stutterers  across  subject-matter  areas. 


stutterers 
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Fig.  5.  Mean  self-disclosure  scores  of  stutterers  and  non- 
stutterers across  subject-matter  areas. 
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TABLE  7 

MEAN  SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  OF  STUTTERERS  AND  NON- STUTTERERS 
ACROSS  SUBJECT-MATTER  AREAS 


Attitudes 

Tastes 

Work 

Money 

Personality  Body 

Stutterers 

Non-stutterers 

10.7 

10.7 

10.9 

11.6 

11.0 

11.0 

9.1 

9.4 

7.2  6.5 

8.2  8.8 

The  data 

of  Figure  5 

and  Table 

7 show 

a pattern 

of  no  signifi- 

cant  difference  between  stutterers  and  non-stutterers  in  regard  to 
self-disclosure  of  subject-matter  areas. 

With  regard  to  the  range  of  subjects'  responses,  the  data  of 
Table  8,  below,  reveal  overall  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations 
of  stutterers  and  non-stutterers  who  made  responses  with  regard  to 
self-disclosure  over  a 0-20  point  scale. 

TABLE  8 

OVERALL  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATION  COMPARING  STUTTERERS 

AND  NON-STUTTERERS 


Overall  Mean  Score  Standard  Deviation 

Stutterers  9.2779  5.8506 

Non-stutterers  10.2229  5.1235 


A discussion  of  the  results  of  this  research  will  follow  in  the 


next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 

The  significant  findings  of  this  research  were  the  differences 
observed  between  stutterers  and  non-stutterers  with  regard  to  self- 
disclosure. It  was  found  that  adult  male  stutterers  were  significantly 
lower  than  adult  male  non-stutterers  in  self-disclosure  directed  toward 
male  friend  and  female  friend;  however,  no  significant  differences 
were  detected  between  stutterers'  and  non-stutterers'  self-disclosure 
to  mother  and  father.  The  data  of  this  research  also  indicated  no 
significant  differences  between  stutterers  and  non-stutterers  with 
regard  to  subject-matter  disclosed. 

One  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  attempt  to  determine 
whether  stutterers  self-disclose  significantly  less  to  mother,  father, 
male  friend  and  female  friend  target-persons.  The  analysis  of 
variance  statistical  procedure  indicated  that  stutterers  and  non- 
stutterers were  different  in  regard  to  self-disclosure  and  further 
testing  by  a Tukey  Test  for  Multiple  Comparison  of  Means  indicated 
that  this  difference  was  mainly  due  to  stutterers'  low  self-disclosure 
to  male  friend  and  female  friend. 

Another  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  attempt  to  determine 
whether  there  were  significant  differences  between  stutterers'  and 
non-stutterers'  self-disclosure  of  subject-matter  areas.  It  was  con- 
cluded from  the  data  of  this  research  that  no  significant  differences 
regard  to  subject-matter  disclosed  were  found  to  exist  between 
stutterers  and  non-stutterers. 
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Implications  for  Application  and  Further  Resear ch 

Findings  of  this  research  may  be  helpful  in  the  interpretation 
of  what  has  been  previously  studied  and  theorized  with  respect  to 
stuttering.  At  the  initiation  of  the  present  research,  it  was 
generally  hypothesized  on  the  basis  of  self “disclosure  research  and 
stuttering  research  that  if  self-disclosure  is  an  indicator  of  person- 
ality health,  the  stutterer  would  be  a low  self-discloser  to  all 
target-persons , especially  to  mother  and  father.  One  may  find  in  the 
literature  that  some  experimenters  and  writers  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate  patterns  of  stutterers'  alleged  hostility  toward  mother 
and  father  (Abbott,  1947;  Barbara,  1962;  Eisenson,  1958;  Gildston, 

1961;  Glauber,  1943;  Johnson,  1955;  Sheehan,  1956;  Travis,  1957; 

Van  Riper,  1963  and  Wilson,  1951). 

In  the  present  research,  it  was  originally  hypothesized 
that  alleged  patterns  of  hostility  could  be  contributing  to  a 
reported  state  of  strained  communication  existing  between  stutterer 
and  parent  figure.  In  addition,  it  has  been  hypothesized  that 
stuttering  is  a learned  behavior  largely  due  to  parental  reinforce- 
ment (Johnson,  1955).  Therefore,  it  was  hypothesized  that  stutterers 
would  be  generally  low  self -disclosers , particularly  to  their 
parents . 

The  results  of  the  present  research  may  have  several  important 
implications.  The  fact  that  stutterers  did  not  demonstrate  low  self- 
disclosure to  parents  but  did  so  to  peers  raises  several  questions,  i.e.. 
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assuming  the  questionnaire  employed  was  sampling  information  about 
all  four  target-persons  properly.  In  the  previous  literature,  there 
appears  to  be  a major  interest  placed  upon  the  study  of  stuttering 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  causation  or  acquisition.  Much  of  this 
research  has  been  based  upon  child  populations.  The  present  research, 
however,  appears  to  reveal  a somewhat  different  type  of  information 
in  that  the  population  studied  is  that  of  the  young  adult  (18-25 
years  of  age).  The  behavior  studied  does  not  unequivocally  concern 
the  causes  or  acquisition  of  stuttering,  but  rather  their  effects. 

This  research  may  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  stutterer's  phenome- 
nological field  at  the  moment,  i.e.,  some  of  the  ramifications  of 
factors  that  may  be  maintaining  stuttering  behavior  were  under  study. 
Therefore,  if  the  stutterer's  low  self -disclosure  to  his  peer  group 
could  be  further  investigated,  this  relationship  could  serve  as  a 
useful  construct  in  directing  research  efforts  toward  the  study  of 
maintainance  of  adult  stuttering  behavior.  The  results  of  the  present 
research  appear  to  support  the  findings  of  Buscaglia  (1962),  whose 
study  of  role  perception  and  adolescent  stuttering  concludes  that: 

The  stutterer,  on  the  basis  that  there  is  a 
correlation  between  role  inadequacy  and  social 
behavior,  is  more  socially  inadequate  than  the  non- 
stutterer. 

Another  possible  area  of  research  could  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  stutterers  have  been  found  to  be  low  self-disclosers  to  their 
peers.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  subject  a group  of  stutterers  to 
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sociometric  analysis,  whereby  stutterers  could  be  ranked  on  sociograms 
to  determine  if  they  actually  are  low  in  ability  to  socialize  with 
their  peers.  » 

The  theory  of  avoidance  as  it  relates  to  stuttering  could  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  findings  of  the  present  study.  Trotter 
and  Bergamn  (1957)  offer  experimental  evidence  that  stutterers  tended 
to  be  higher  on  avoidance  behavior  than  did  controls.  The  present 
study  supports  the  theoretical  hypothesis  advanced  by  authorities 
in  stuttering  such  as  Johnson  (1955)  and  Van  Riper  (1963)  that 
avoidance  is  a concomitant  of  stuttering  that  becomes  more  pronounced 
as  a young  stutterer  develops  into  a more  advanced  stage  of  stuttering. 

Application  of  the  findings  of  the  present  research  might  be 
made  to  the  hypothesis  of  avoidance  in  stuttering.  A further  study 
may  be  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  young  adult  male  stutterers 
will  avoid  peers  but  not  necessarily  parents.  To  add  further  infor- 
mation, other  research  could  be  designed  to  test  the  same  hypothesis 
over  several  age  groups  of  stutterers  so  that  any  changes  in  avoidance 
due  to  age  and/or  other  chronological  factors  might  be  detected. 

Similar  research  could  be  designed  to  further  test  the  construct  of 
self-disclosure  across  stutterers  of  widely  differing  ages. 

In  summarization  of  the  findings  of  the  present  research  with 
regard  to  low  stutterer  self-disclosure  to  male  friend  and  to  female 
friend,  certain  suggestions  appear  appropriate.  It  may  be  of  worth 
for  clinicians  to  inquire  or  to  discuss  with  their  stuttering  clients 
the  possible  factors  that  may  be  accounting  for  stutterers'  low 
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self-disclosure  to  peers.  In  one  respect,  such  a pattern  of  self- 
disclosure appears  more  amenable  to  change  and/or  improvement.  If 
some  of  the  factors  allowing  the  stutterer  to  self-disclose  normally 
to  parents  could  be  ascertained,  then  this  information  could  possibly 
be  applied  to  peer  group  targets. 

The  second  hypothesis  of  the  present  research  was  concerned 
with  whether  stutterers  would  differ  from  non-stutterers  over  subject- 
matter  disclosed.  No  significant  findings  were  established  in  this 
regard.  The  results  of  this  research  indicate  that  stutterers  did 
not  hide  or  tend  to  reveal  any  more  or  less  than  did  non-stutterers 
on  subject-matter  such  as:  attitudes,  tastes,  studies,  money,  perso- 

nality and  body.  Some  of  the  literature  concerned  with  stuttering, 
however,  appears  to  suggest  that  differences  would  have  been  expected, 
at  least  in  the  subject-matter  areas  of  personality  and  body.  Shearer 
(1951)  reporting  on  body-image  of  stutterers,  states:  "one  stutterer 

when  required  to  face  himself  in  front  of  a mirror,  showed  marked 
reluctance  and  resistance  and  he  said  that  he  'felt  like  Dr.  Jekyll 
suddenly  seeing  Mr.  Hyde!'"  Fitzpatrick  (1961),  investigating  body- 
image  in  stuttering  as  revealed  through  self-drawings,  states: 
"stutterers  tested  in  this  study  had  a body-image  that  did  not  enhance 
their  initiation  of  speech  or  contribute  to  speech  once  it  had  been 
initiated."  Travis  (1957)  has  discussed  the  stutterer's  alleged 
"unspeakable  feelings"  in  a manner  that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
self-disclosure  of  personality  and  body  aspects  would  be  quite  limited 
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for  stutterers.  However,  the  results  of  the  present  research  did  not 
reveal  any  significant  differences  with  respect  to  the  stutterer's 
self-disclosure  of  personality  and  body. 

A summary  of  the  present  research  will  follow  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A review  of  the  literature  suggests  a possible  relationship 
between  low  self-disclosure  and  stuttering.  The  present  research 
was  designed  to  test  this  alleged  relationship  by  means  of 
experimental  method.  Research  hypotheses  were  formulated  to  ask 
the  following  questions:  a)  Do  young  adult  male  stutterers  demon- 

strate lower  self-disclosure  than  do  non-stutterers  to  mother, 
father,  male  friend  and  female  friend?  and  b)  Do  these  stutterers 
differ  from  non-stutterers  as  regards  self-disclosure  of  subject- 
matter? 

Eighteen  male  stutterers  aged  18  to  25  years  who  were 
enrolled  in  college  served  as  the  experimental  group  while  eighteen 
comparable  male  non-stutterers  composed  the  control  group.  The 
subjects  were  administered  the  Jourard  and  Lasakow  (1958)  Self- 
Disclosure  Questionnaire.  The  results  obtained  by  an  analysis  of 
variance  indicated  that  stutterers  appeared  to  be  generally  lower 
self-disclosers  than  non-stutterers.  However,  these  results  were 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  stutterers  were  significantly  lower 
self-disclosers  to  their  male  friend  and  female  friend.  Self- 
disclosure to  mother  and  father  did  not  differ  significantly 
between  stutterers  and  non-stutterers.  Between  stutterers  and  non- 
stutterers there  were  no  significant  differences  with  respect  to 
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subject-matter  disclosed.  The  discussion  considered  possible 
implications  for  further  research  and  application  of  these  findings. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  research  suggested  that  the  following 
statements  are  warranted:  a)  young  adult  male  stutterers  are 

lower  in  self-disclosure  directed  toward  male  friend  and  female 
friend,  however,  self-disclosure  to  mother  and  father  does,  not 

significantly  between  stutterers  and  non-stutterers,  and 
b)  stutterers  do  not  differ  with  non-stutterers  as  regards  self- 
disclosure of  subject-matter. 


APPENDIX 


SUBJECT  CRITERIA  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE  SAMPLES 


CRITERIA  FOR  SUBJECTS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTERING 

QUESTIONNAIRES 


Stuttering  subjects  and  an  equal  number  of  control  subjects,  the 
latter  most  preferrably  randomly  chosen  from  a university  required 
course,  must  meet  and  be  matched  on  the  following  criteria; 

1)  sex-male  only 

2)  age-subjects  in  both  groups  need  only  fall  within 
the  range  of  18-25 

3)  must  be  enrolled  in  college 

4)  marital  status-single  only 

5)  race-Caucasian  only 

6)  religion-members  of  the  Christian  faith  or  non- 
preference only 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  stuttering  subjects  chosen  must  be 
"moderate  to  severe"  stutterers  and  severity  of  stuttering  must 
be  judged  by  observable  amount  of  dysfluency  rather  than  by  attitude 
or  self-concept.  In  order  to  meet  an  important  criterion  of  this 
study,  a tape  recording  of  the  stuttering  subjects  only,  must  be 
made  of  approximately  one  minute's  length  per  subject. 

Enclosed,  please  find  a small  tape  reel  for  this  purpose  and  an 
outline  for  the  stuttering  subject  to  follow  when  he  is  taping. 

During  the  taping,  it  is  important  that  the  subject  (stutterer) 
should  not  make  any  attempt  to  suppress  his  nonfluencies.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  taping  be  done  following  completion  of  the 
questionnaires . 

There  are  two  questionnaires  enclosed  for  the  stuttering  subjects 
to  complete  entitled:  1)  PSI-Perceptions  of  Stuttering  Inventory 

and  2)  Questionnaire  Items.  It  is  important  that  both  questionnaires 
be  completed  during  one  period  of  time. 

The  control  subjects  will  complete  only  one  questionnaire  entitled 
Questionnaire  Items. 

I would  appreciate  your  noting  that  all  preliminary  information  has 
been  completed  and  that  all  the  blanks  on  the  Questionnaire  Items 
form  (legal-size  form)  have  been  filled  in. 
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MY  NAME  IS: 


AND/OR  MY  NUMBER  IS: 

MY  MAJOR  IS: 

MY  PET  PEEVE  IS:  (PLEASE  TALK  FOR  \ MINUTE) 

PLEASE  READ: 

A foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds, 
adored  by  little  minds,  philosophers  and  divines.  With 
consistency  a great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do.  He  may  as 
well  concern  himself  with  his  shadow  on  the  wall.  Speak  what 
you  think  now  in  hard  words  and  tomorrow  speak  what  tomorrow 
thinks  in  hard  words  again,  though  it  contradict  everything 
you  said  today. 


t 
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1 ) Name 

2)  Are  both  of  your  parents  living? 

3)  Your  religious  preference  is  

4)  You  are  a freshman  sophomore  junior  senior 
(circle  one) 

5)  Your  birthdate,  month  and  year 

6)  Your  major 

7)  Your  approximate  overall  grade  point  average 

8)  Are  you  presently  enrolled  in  speech  therapy  for 
stuttering? 

9)  If  you  have  had  such  therapy,  approximately  how  many  hours 

have  you  had  and  over  what  length  of  time? 
hours  & 

10)  Married  / / , single  /__/,  divorced  / / 
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The  answer-sheets  which  you  have  been  given  have  columns 
with  the  headings  "Mother,"  "Father,"  "Male  Friend"  and  "Female 
Friend."  You  are  to  read  each  item  on  the  questionnaire,  and  then 
indicate  on  the  answer-sheets  the  extent  that  you  have  talked 
about  that  item  to  each  person;  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  you  have 
made  yourself  known  to  that  person.  Use  the  rating-scale  that  you 
see  below  to  describe  the  extent  that  you  have  talked  about  each 
item. 

Rating  Scale 

0:  Have  told  the  other  person  nothing  about  this  aspect  of  me. 

1:  Have  talked  in  general  terms  about  this  item.  The  other 
person  has  only  a general  idea  about  this  aspect  of  me. 

2:  Have  talked  in  full  and  complete  detail  about  this  item  to 

the  other  person.  He  knows  me  fully  in  this  respect,  and 
could  describe  me  accurately. 

X:  Have  lied  or  misrepresented  myself  to  the  other  person  so 

that  he  has  a false  picture  of  me. 

If  unsure  about  any  items  such  as  work,  assume  how  much  you 
would  tell  if  you  were  working. 

If  you  do  not  have  a female  friend  now,  assume  you  have  one. 
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Questionnaire  Items 


Attitudes  and  Opinions 

1.  What  I think  and  feel  about  religion; 
my  personal  religious  views 

2.  My  personal  opinions  and  feelings  about 
other  religious  groups  than  my  own,  e.g., 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  atheists. 

3.  My  views  on  communism.^ 

4.  My  views  on  the  present  government --the 
president,  government,  policies,  etc. 

5.  My  views  on  the  question  of  racial  j 
integration  in  schools,  transportation, 
etc. 

6.  My  personal  views  on  drinking. 

7.  My  personal  views  on  sexual  morality — 
how  I feel  that  I and  others  ought  to 
behave  in  sexual  matters. 

8.  My  personal  standard  of  beauty  and 
attractiveness  in  women — what  I con-  ^ 
sider  to  be  attractive  in  a woman. 

9.  The  things  that  I regard  as  desirable  J 
for  a man  to  be — what  I look  for  in 

a man. 

10.  My  feeling  about  how  parents  ought 
to  deal  with  children. 


M F M F F F 

o a a r e r 

t t 1 i mi 

h h e e a e 

e e n 1 

r r d e 


o.  3 
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MF  F F 

a r e r 

1 i mi 

e e a e 

n In 

d e d 

1.  My  favorite  foods,  the  ways  I like  food  ^ 
prepared,  and  my  food  dislikes. 


2.  My  favorite  beverages  and  the  ones  I 
don't  like. 


M F 

o a 

t t 

h h 

e e 

Tastes  and  Interests  r r 


3.  My  likes  and  dislikes  in  music,  v 

4.  My  favorite  reading  matter. 

5.  The  kinds  of  movies  that  I like  to  see  ^ 
best;  the  TV  shows  that  are  my  favorites. 

6.  My  tastes  in  clothing. 

7.  The  style  of  house,  and  the  kinds  of 
furnishings  that  I like  best. 

8.  The  kind  of  party,  or  social  gathering 
that  I like  best,  and  the  kind  that  would 
bore  me,  or  that  I wouldn't  enjoy. 

9.  My  favorite  ways  of  spending  spare  time,1^ 
e.g.,  hunting,  reading,  cards,  sports 
events,  parties,  dancing,  etc. 

10.  What  I would  appreciate  most  for  a 
present. 
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Work  or  Studies 

1.  What  I find  to  be  the  worst  pressures 
and  strains  in  my  work. 

2.  What  I find  to  be  the  most  boring  and 
unenjoyable  aspects  of  my  work. 

3.  What  I enjoy  most,  and  get  the  most 
satisfaction  from  in  my  present  work. 

4.  What  I feel  are  my  shortcomings  and  i/ 
handicaps  that  prevent  me  from  working 
as  I'd  like  to,  or  that  prevent  me  from 
getting  further  ahead  in  my  work. 

5.  What  I feel  are  my  special  strong  points 
and  qualifications  for  my  work. 

6.  How  I feel  that  my  work  is  appreciated 
by  others  (e.g.,  boss,  fellow-workers, 
teacher,  husband,  etc.). 

7 . My  ambitions  and  goals  in  my  work. 

8.  My  feelings  about  the  salary  or  rewards 
that  I get  for  my  work. 

9.  How  I feel  about  the  choice  of  career 
that  I have  made — whether  or  not  I'm 
really  satisfied  with  it. 

10.  How  I really  feel  about  the  people  that 
I work  for,  or  work  with. 


M F M F F F 

o a a r e r 

t t 1 i mi 

h h e e a e 

e e n 1 n 

r r d e d 
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M F F F 

a r e r 

1 i mi 

e e a e 

n 1 

d e 

1.  How  much  money  I make  at  my  work  or 
get  as  an  allowance. 


2.  Whether  or  not  I owe  money;  if  so 
how  much. 


3.  Whom  I owe  money  to  at  present;  or 
whom  I have  borrowed  from  in  the  past. 

4.  Whether  or  not  I have  savings  and  the 
amount . 


5.  Whether  or  not  others  owe  me  money; 
the  amount,  and  who  owes  it  to  me. 


6.  Whether  or  not  I gamble;  if  so,  the 
way  I gamble,  and  the  extent  of  it. 


7.  All  of  my  present  sources  of  income — 
wages,  fees,  allowance,  dividends, 
etc. 


8.  My  total  financial  worth,  including 
property,  savings  bonds,  insurance, 
etc. 


9.  My  most  pressing  need  for  money  right 
now,  e.g.,  outstandings  bills,  some 
major  purchase  that  is  desired  or  needed. 


10.  How  I budget  my  money — the  proportion  that 
goes  to  necessities,  luxuries,  etc. 


Money 


M 

o 

t 

h 

e 

r 


F 

a 

t 

h 

e 

r 
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M F M F 

o a a r 

t t 1 i 

h h e e 

_ e e n 

Personality  r r d 


1.  The  aspects  of  my  personality  that  I 
dislike,  worry  about,  that  I regard 
as  a handicap  to  me. 


2.  What  feelings,  if  any,  that  I have  trouble v/ 
expressing  or  controlling. 


3.  The  facts  of  my  present  sex  life — includ- 
ing knowledge  of  how  I get  sexual  grati- 
fication; any  problems  that  I might  have; 
with  whom  I have  relations  if  anybody. 

4.  Whether  or  not  I feel  that  I am  attractive 
to  the  opposite  sex;  my  problems,  if  any, 
about  getting  favorable  attention  from  the 
opposite  sex. 


F F 
e r 
m i 
a e 
1 n 
e d 


5.  Things  in  the  past  or  present  that  I feel L 
ashamed  and  guilty  about. 

6.  The  kinds  of  things  that  make  me  just  ✓ 
furious . 


7.  What  it  takes  to  get  me  feeling  real 
depressed  or  blue. 

8.  What  it  takes  to  get  me  real  worried, u 
anxious,  and  afraid. 

9.  What  it  takes  to  hurt  my  feelings 
deeply. 

10.  The  kinds  of  things  that  make  me  especially 
proud  of  myself,  elated,  full  of  self-  J 
esteem  or  self-respect. 
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Body 

1.  My  feelings  about  the  appearance  of  my 
face--things  I don't  like,  and  things 
that  I might  like  about  my  face  and 
head--nose,  eyes,  hair,  teeth,  etc. 

2.  How  I wished  I looked;  my  ideals  for 
overall  appearance. 

3.  My  feelings  about  different  parts  of  my 
body — legs,  hips,  waist,  weight,  chest 
or  bust,  etc. 

4.  Any  problems  or  worries  that  I had  with 
my  appearance  in  the  past. 

5.  Whether  or  not  I now  have  any  health 
problems — e.g.,  trouble  with  sleep, 
digestion,  female  complaints,  heart 
condition,  allergies,  headaches,  piles, 
etc. 

6.  Whether  or  not  I have  any  long  range 
worries  or  concerns  about  my  health, 
e.g.,  cancer,  ulcers,  heart  trouble. 

7.  My  past  record  of  illness  and  treatment. 


M F M F F F 

o a a r e r 

t t 1 i mi 

h h e e a e 

e e n 1 

r r d e 


8.  Whether  or  not  I now  make  special  efforts 
to  keep  fit,  healthy,  and  attractive, 
e.g.,  calisthenics,  diets. 

9.  My  present  physical  measurements,  e.g., 
height,  weight,  waist,  etc. 

10.  My  feelings  about  my  adequacy  in  sexual 
behavior — whether  or  not  I feel  able 
to  perform  adequately  in  sex- 
relationships. 


CL  p 
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